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ABSTRACT 

Three  types  of  information  --  data,  capabilities  in 
symbolic  form,  and  knowledge  --  are  distinguished  in  an  infor¬ 
mal  manner.  The  role  of  each  within  an  information  system  is 
sketched  as  the  basis  for  a  discussion  of  the  item  store.  The 
item  store  is  a  general-purpose  formatted  store  which  will 
serve  as  a  repository  for  files  of  inter-related  items.  The 
tree  serves  as  the  organizing  principle  for  files  within  the 
store.  The  operational  modes  for  the  store  are  described  as 
are  the  techniques  being  used  to  implement  these  operational 
modes . 
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PREFACE 

This  paper  represents  the  material  presented  by  the 
author  at  the  colloquium,  "integration  of  Computerized  Biblio¬ 
graphies  and  Bibliographical  Systems  in  the  Arts  and  Humanities," 
held  as  part  of  the  Thirty-first  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Society  for  Information  Science  in  Co Iambus,  Ohio  on  October  20, 
1968.  Although  the  material  covered  in  Section  4  was  published 
earlier  in  the  report  An  Organizational  Form  for  Item  Management 
(TRACOR  Report  67-llll-U,  February  1968),  it  is  included  here  in 
summary  form  for  the  sake  of  completeness. 
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AN  ITEM  STORE :  ITS  DESIGN  AND  IMPLEMENTATION 

1,  Introduction 

The  computer's  potential  as  an  information  handler  is 
being  explored  and  exploited  at  an  ever  increasing  rate.  Inter¬ 
est  is  being  spurred  by  advances  such  as  the  following: 

1.  Impressive  increases  in  storage  capacity,  speed, 
and  density. 

2.  The  confluence  of  the  computer  and  communications 
technologies . 

3.  The  development  of  improved  techniques  for  data 
management . 

4.  The  prospect  of  logical  designs  tailored  to  re¬ 
quirements  in  individual  applications. 

But  in  spite  of  these  advances,  application  of  the  computer  as 
an  information  handler  is  often  hampered  by  the  haziness  of 
our  concept  of  what  "information"  is  and,  therefore,  how  to 
"handle"  it.  This  is  net  to  deny  that  computers  have  been 
successfully  applied  to  many  information  handling  tasks  where 
they  are  currently  providing  useful  service.  However,  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  failures  of  many  kinds  have  been  experienced  as 
well.  A  consideraMe  portion  of  some  current  efr-»rts  are,  in 
fact,  attempts  to  apply  lessons  learned  from  past  failures. 

But  the  pursuit  of  such  historical  matters  is  not  our  main 
interest  here. 
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The  interest  which  is  the  fo^us  of  our  attention  is  that 
of  using  the  computer  to  handle  what  we  often  call  language  data 
and,  in  particular,  bibliographic  material.  In  such  applications 
"handling"  certainly  includes  the  rote  movement  and  arrangement 
of  the  data.  In  some  it  also  includes  (1)  responding  to  stimuli, 
both  the  stimuli  and  the  responses  couched  in  natural  language, 
and  (2)  decision-making  which  is  based  on  analyses  of  stimuli  and 
stored  data,  the  analyses  being  of  sufficient  depth  to  produce 
non-trivial  responses. 

The  work  described  in  this  report  has  not  yet  reached 
the  operational  stage.  The  reason  we  have  not  proceeded  more 
directly  toward  implementation  is  part  of  the  message  to  be  con¬ 
veyed.  That  reason  has  its  roots  in  two  experiences  frequently 
encountered  by  those  who  apply  the  computer  as  an  information 
handler.  For  example,  consider  the  case  of  a  librarian  who  wants 
to  offer  a  computer-based  bibliographic  service.  The  two  expe¬ 
riences  are  these: 

1.  The  individual  interested  in  offering  the  service 
encounters  questions  and  problems  which  are  dis¬ 
couraging  because  they  are  outside  his  immediate 
interest  and  perhaps  competence.  Questions  such, 
as  a)  what  techniques  should  be  used  to  encode 
the  necessary  data,  b)  how  should  the  logical 
relationships  of  the  data  be  represented,  cl 
what  tvpe  of  storage  devices  will  be  most  effec¬ 
tive,  d 1  how  should  the  capabilities  of  the 
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system  be  implemented?  These  and  similar  questions 
must  be  answered  but  they  draw  attention  away  from 
the  proper  center  of  the  librarian's  interest:  the 
bibliography  and  its  -^e. 

2.  The  files  of  data  generated  for  a  particular  ap¬ 
plication,  once  in  computer-usable  form,  suggest 
uses  other  than  those  considered  when  the  files 
were  designed.  Again  the  individual  responsible 
for  the  application,  as  owner  of  the  file,  finds 
himself  drawn  into  other  activities  --  either  by 
his  own  interests  or  by  pressure  which  others  are 
able  to  apply. 

These  experiences  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  the 
boundaries  of  particular  applications  are  not  at  all  clear  and 
distinct.  The  capabilities  and  devices  required  are  not  unique 
to  the  particular  application.  Neither  are  the  data  without 
value  in  other  applications.  These  realizations  have  been  a 
prime  mover  in  the  development  of  large-scale,  generalized  sys¬ 
tems  such  as  the  Remote  File  Management  System  1"  being  de¬ 
veloped  at  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin  and  t He  Time 
Shared  Data  Management  System  being  ue /el  oped  at  the  System 
Development  Corporation.  Although  these  and  several  other  ef¬ 
forts  4  "*  are  achieving  an  exciting  level  of  generality 

with  respect  to  the  data  tney  handle,  many  difficulties  remain 
on  the  capability  side  of  these  systems:  generalized  capabil¬ 
ities  are  lacking  in  efficiency;  systemic  capabilities,  once 
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developed,  are  difficult  to  shane  to  the  wishes  and  requirements 
of  particular  users;  most  capabilities,  but  especially  efficient 
and  reliable  ones,  are  expensive  to  implement  and  require  con¬ 
siderable  lead  time. 

The  cure  for  these  problems  lies  somewhere  in  that  vast 
area  known  as  "computer  software  design  and  development."  Real¬ 
izing  the  extent  of  the  commitment  which  software  implementation 
carries  with  it,  we  decided  to  invest  some  time  and  thought  in 
efforts  to  avoid  at  least  some  of  the  difficulties  which  are 
taking  their  toll  in  current  efforts.  What  we  see  after  making 
the  investment  is  not  a  cure-all,  but  it  is  encouraging.  However, 
before  continuing  that  aspect  of  the  discussion, allow  me  to 
briefly  describe  the  setting  in  which  the  work  is  being  done, 
mention  the  background  upon  which  it  is  drawing,  and  give  credit 
to  our  present  sponsors 


This  work  i«  being  done  in  the  Semiotic  Systems  Group 
of  the  Life  Sciences  Research  Department  of  TRACOR  Incorporated, 
Austin,  Texas.  Semiotics,  the  theory  of  signs  and  how  they  are 
used,  is  finding  application  in  the  development  of  machines  able 
to  use  signs  for  commun icat ion  and  control.  Informal lv,  a 
mechanica  1  /e  1  ec tronic  device  with,  capabilities  that  enable  it  to 
perceive,  recognize,  and  understand  signs  within  a  particular 
frame  of  reference  is  a  "semiotic  svstem."  Such  a  svstem  mav  be 
specialized  to  the  signs  of  natural  language  or  to  signs  within 
some  other  environment,  for  example,  that  of  an  electronic  sensing 
device. 
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Within  this  context  our  general  objective  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  theories  and  techniques  adequate  for  the  design  and  imple¬ 
mentation  of  a  semiotic  system.  In  this  work  we  are  drawing  in 
various  ways  upon  earlier  work  done  at  the  Linguistics  Research 
Center  of  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin  and  the  Linguistic 
Research  Project  of  The  RAND  Corporation.  At  Dresent  the  work 
is  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Naval  Research,  Information  Systems 
Branch  and  by  TRACOR,  Incorporated.  It  has  also  received  support 
from  the  U.  S.  Army  Electronics  Command,  Ft.  Monmouth, 

This  discussion  revolves  around  one  component  of  the 
proposed  system,  the  component  we  call  the  item  store.  However, 
to  clarify  the  role  and  function  of  the  item  store,  Section  2 
briefly  describes  the  point  view  we  are  taking  in  the  design 
of  the  system  and  Section  3  describes  the  complex  of  stores  within 
which  the  item  store  operates.  Sections  4  and  5  deal  specifically 
with  the  item  store,  its  contents  and  the  capabilities  being  de¬ 
signed  for  interacting  witi  it.  In  Section  6  we  turn  from  design 
to  implementation ,  describing,  the  techniques  we  propose  to  use 
in  implementing  the  system,  including  the  operations  which  activate 
the  item  store. 
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?,  Overview  of  the  Approach 

Picture,  if  you  will,  a  particular  information  handling 
system  as  an  entity  separate  and  apart  from  its  environment,  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  boundaries  which  are  expressed  in  terms  of  capabil¬ 
ities  and  data.  The  system,  though  distinct  from  its  environment, 
is  able  to  act  upon  it,  to  act  in  response  to  it,  and  to  act  with¬ 
out  stimulus  from  or  effect  within  its  environment. 

The  diagram  in  Fig.  1  distinguishes  three  kinds  of  in¬ 
formation  in  such  a  system.  Symbolized  capabilities  are  the 
ground  from  which  systemic  activity  springs.  Data  are  the  ob¬ 
jects  which  enter  into  and  emerge  from  that  activity.  The 
capabilities  of  the  system  are  event-like  in  character,  whereas 
data  have  thing-like  qualities. 


CAPABILITIES 


DAfA 


FUNCTIONING 

SYSTEM 


Fig.  1  Systemic  Information 
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However,  the  system  can  do  only  what  it  kn ows  how  to 
do.  It  can  act  or  react  only  when  it  knows  which  of  its  capa¬ 
bilities  to  use  and  to  what  data  it  should  apply  the  selected 
capabilities.  Therefore,  the  knowledge  of  the  system,  the  third 
type  of  information,  is  viewed  as  an  appropriate  combination  of 
capabilities  and  data.  Capabilities,  in  and  of  themselves,  are 
not  committed  to  any  specific  data.  Similarly,  data  are  suscep¬ 
tible  to  use  with  more  than  one  capability.  Each  apart  from  the 
other  is  incomplete.  Only  in  combination  do  they  form  a  basis 
for  systemic  activity. 

The  knowledge  of  the  system  --  that  is,  capabilities 
in  combination  with  data  --  is  symbolized  apart  from  both  types 
of  components.  This  separation  will  make  it  possible  :o  alter 
the  knowledge  of  the  system  without  altering  capabilities  or 
data.  This  is  an  important  advantage  since  much  of  the  shaping 
and  adjusting  required  to  tailor  a  system  to  a  particular  en¬ 
vironment  requires  little  or  no  change  in  capabilities  or  data, 
only  in  the  relationship  in  which  they  stand. 

Capabilities,  data,  and  knowledge  then  are  the  t’^ree 
distinct  types  of  information  symbolized.  "item"  is  simply  a 
term  used  to  refer  to  a  unit  of  information  --  particularly  in 
storage  --  when  it  is  not  necessary  to  indicate  what  type  of 
information  it  is. 

Units  of  each  type  of  information  are  stored  within 
the  system.  Therefore,  in  the  next  section  we  consider  the 
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complex  of  stores  which  serves  as  a  repository  for  the  informa¬ 
tion.  During  periods  of  system  activity,  units  of  each  type 
of  information  enter  into  the  activity,  each  fulfilling  its 
particular  role.  In  Section  6  we  return  to  the  subject  of  sys¬ 
temic  activity. 
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3.  The  Complex  of  Stores 

The  five  storage  facilities  shown  in  Fig.  2  form  the 
system's  complex  of  stores.  Each  of  the  five  components,  con¬ 
nected  as  shown,  is  able  to  receive  items  into  the  store,  re¬ 
tain  items  as  long  as  they  are  useful,  retrieve  items  for  use 
within  system  activities,  and  remove  items  from  the  store  when 
their  usefulness  is  at  an  end. 


PROGRAM  ITEM 


LIBRARY  STORE 


PRIMARY 


STORE 

BACKGROUND  OVERFLOW 


STORE  STORE 


Fig.  2  Components  of  the  Complex  of  Stores 

Although  each  of  tb*3  five  stores  carries  out  the  same 
basic  operations,  two  important  operational  differences  catego¬ 
rize  them.  A  formal  store  places  highest  priority  upon  retain¬ 
ing  information  for  a  relatively  long  period  of  time.  Therefore, 
a  formal  store,  like  a  library  or  archive,  uses  a  detailed  format 
into  which  all  incoming  infoi  ation  is  put;  items  retrieved  from 
the  store  are,  of  course,  available  in  this  same  format.  The 
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format  used  formalizes  the  concept  of  a  unit  of  information, 
dictates  how  each  unit  is  identified,  and  expresses  relation¬ 
ships  among  the  units  in  the  store. 

In  contrast  to  the  formal  stores,  operational  stores 
place  greater  importance  upon  receiving,  retrieving,  and  re¬ 
moving  items.  That  is  to  say,  an  operational  store  is  oriented 
to  the  use  of  its  contents.  The  format  of  its  contents  varies, 
each  variation  reflecting  the  requirements  of  a  particular  use. 
Generally,  the  format  is  quite  simple,  although  elaborately 
formatted  tables  and  lists  are  also  used.  Fig.  3  distinguishes 
the  formal  from  the  operational  s Lores  in  the  complex  of  stores. 

FORMAL  STORES: 


PROGRAM  ITEM 

LIBRARY  STORE 


OPERATIONAL  STORES: 


PRIMARY 

STORE 


BACKGROUND  OVERFLOW 

STORE  STORE 


Fig.  3  Formal/Operational  Stores 
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A  second  important  distinction  among  stores  is  re¬ 
flected  in  the  terms  primary  and  secondary.  The  primary  store 
is  directly  connected  to  the  control/processing  unit  of  the 
computer.  Therefore,  its  contents  --  units  of  capability,  data, 
and  knowledge  --  enter  into  both  sides  of  system  activity  -- 
the  instructions  side  as  well  as  the  data  side. 

The  four  non-primary  stores  of  the  complex  are  secon¬ 
dary  stores.  A  secondary  store  is  connected  only  to  the  proces¬ 
sing  unit  and  its  contents  are  therefore  restricted  to  entering 
system  activity  on  the  data  side.  The  principal  activity  into 
which  the  contents  of  secondary  stores  enter  is  that  of  moving 
items  between  the  particular  secondary  store  and  the  primary 
store . 


With  these  distinctions  in  mind,  we  can  now  describe 
in  more  detail  the  role  of  each  store  in  the  complex,  the  con¬ 
nections  among  the  components,  and  the  connections  between  the 
complex  and  its  environment.  Fig.  4  presents  some  of  this 
detail  graphically. 


Fig.  4  The  Complex  Stores 
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The  primary  store  is  the  operational  hub  of  the  com¬ 
plex.  Within  the  primary  store  capabilities  and  data  are  bound 
together,  forming  units  of  operational  knowledge.  These  units 
of  knowledge  enter  the  computer's  processing  and  control  units, 
extending  system  activity  in  appropriate  ways.  Since  the  pri¬ 
mary  store  cannot  retain  the  whole  of  the  system's  knowledge, 
items  must  be  secured  as  required  and  retained  until  the  space 
they  occupy  is  required  for  items  of  higher  priority. 

In  addition  to  connections  with  each  of  the  secondary 
stores,  the  primary  store  is  also  the  principal  interface  with 
the  system's  environment.  Information  from  the  environment 
enters  the  system  through  the  processing  unit  and  the  primary 
store.  Information  passing  to  the  environment  follows  the 
same  path  in  reverse. 

The  background  and  overflow  stores  augment  the  capacity 
of  the  primary  store.  The  background  store  contains  units  of 
capability  and  data,  both  in  operational  form.  Items  in  the 
background  store  are  those  which,  for  the  moment,  are  not  re¬ 
quired  in  the  primary  store;  however  when  a  need  arises  they 
can  be  returned  to  the  primary  store  with  little  delay. 

The  overflow  store  serves  a  similar,  yet  distinct, 
function.  Units  of  data  in  the  primary  store  reside  in  com¬ 
partments  which  have  a  fixed  capacity.  When  a  particular  opera¬ 
tional  unit  of  data  exceeds  the  capacity  of  its  compartment , 
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part  of  the  unit  is  transferred  to  the  overflow  store.  A 
partial  unit  can  be  returned  to  the  primary  store  when  reeded 
by  exchanging  the  locations  of  the  two  partial  units.  This 
e. ichange  or  swap  is  represented  by  the  two-headed  arrow  in 
Fig.  4. 


From  these  descriptions  it  should  be  clear  that  both 
the  background  and  the  overflow  store  are  extensions)  of  the 
primary  store  made  necessary  only  by  limited  capacity  in  the 
orimary  store  .  However,  from  a  user's  point-of-view,  the 
three  form  a  logical  unity  and  should  be  regarded  as  a  single 
store  with  the  characteristics  of  the  primary  store. 

The  role  of  the  program  library  in  the  complex  of 
stores  is  quite  like  that  of  the  program  library  in  the  typical 
computer  executive  system.  A  program  to  be  entered  into  the 
library  is  written  in  a  source  language  --  Fortran,  Algol,  as¬ 
sembly  language  --  and  associated  with  a  name  that  distinguishes 
it  from  other  programs  in  the  library.  From  this  source- lan¬ 
guage  form  of  the  program,  a  load- for -execut ion  form  is  produced. 
Typically,  both  forms  are  retained  in  the  library. 

Each  program  in  the  program  library  is  the  symbolic 
form  of  a  system  capability,  that,  under  proper  circumstances, 
can  be  translated  into  svstem  activity.  Adding  new  programs  to 
the  library  is  operat  iona 1  ly  outside  the  system.  This  is  re¬ 
presented  in  Fig.  4  by  the  arrow  from  the  environment  info  the 
program  library. 
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In  principle,  Che  i  ^m  store  is  the  repository  fur  all 
formally  stored  information  in  the  system.  However,  as  just 
discussed,  capabilities  symbolized  as  programs  are  retained  in 
a  separate  program  library,  primarily  to  take  advantage  of  a 
vast  body  of  existing  capabilities  for  managing  program  libraries. 
However,  all  other  formally  stored  information  resides  in  the 
item  store.  This  includes  extensive  files  of  systemic  informa¬ 
tion,  such  as  systemic  knowledge  as  defined  earlier.  Since  sys¬ 
tem  and  user  files  are  stored  in  precisely  the  same  format,  ca¬ 
pabilities  and  knowledge  developed  for  system  files  can  also  be 
used  with  user  files  and  vice  versa. 

In  most  instances  information  enters  the  item  store 
from  the  primary  store.  However,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  4,  the 
store  can  receive  information  directly  from  its  environment. 

This  implies  chat  the  information  was  collected  and  formatted 
by  an  entity  external  to  the  system  and  incorporated  into  the 
store  in  much  the  same  way  a  new  version  of,  ->r  supplements 
to,  the  program  library  will  he  made. 

Various  types  of  devices  can  host  the  item  store  -- 
drums,  disks,  magnetic  tapes.  While  the  operational  efficiency 
will  vary  from  type  to  type,  the  operational  characteristics  of 
the  store  are  independent  'f  device  type. 
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4.  Item  Files  --  Cjntents  of  the  Item  Store 

Given  the  role  which  the  item  store  must  fill,  we  now 
turn  to  consider  the  design  of  this  storage  facility.  That  de¬ 
sign  is  based  upon  a  body  of  conventions  that  we  call  the  orga¬ 
nizational  form.  The  organizational  form  formats  the  contents 
of  the  item  store  and  shapes  all  system  capabilities  relaced  to 
that  store.  These  capabilities,  based  as  they  are  on  the  orga¬ 
nizational  form,  are  independent  of  the  information  stored  and 
its  logical  structure.  The  organizational  fc rm, although  flex¬ 
ible  enough  to  handle  the  variety  of  information  that  must  be 
stored,  also  allows  operational  efficiency.  In  this  section 
we  briefly  sketch  the  organizational  form  and  illustrate  its 
flexibility;  this  mater i a  1  was  covered  in  more  detail  in  an 
earlier  report  '5*.  Section  5  continues  this  discussion  of 
the  organ)  zat  ional  for-  with,  a  survey  of  the  operations  based 
upon  i.  t  . 


Item  files  firm  the  contents  of  the  item  store.  Each 
file  is  a  set  of  comp  >nent  classes;  these  classes  determine  the 
contents  of  the  t.le.  Inter-relationships  among  the  classes 
define  each  file's  st  *ucture.  Members  of  the  file’s  classes  c  w 
prise  its  records.  Each  record  of  the  file  has  a  structural  pat 
tern  that  is  cons*  lined  bv  but  not  identical  to  the  structural 
pattern  for  the  file  itself. 

Each  file  in  the  item  store  carries  a  name  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  it  from  everv  other  file  in  the  store.  All  trans* 
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actions  with  the  contents  of  a  file  reouire  the  use  of  the  file's 
name  and  are  constrained  by  the  file's  boundaries.  That  is  to 
say,  no  transaction  withi,.  a  particular  file  can  automatically 
extend  into  a  second  file.  The  end-of-file  of  the  tirst  will 
terminate  the  transaction. 

We  have  chosen  the  tree  as  the  structural  basis  for 
item  files  and  the  1 records.  The  tree,  as  an  organizing  prin¬ 
ciple,  offers  a  middle  ground  between  lists  and  more  general 
graphs.  Fig.  5  is  a  representation  of  a  typical  tree  and  will 
serve  as  the  basis  for  a  brief  review  of  terminology  associated 
with  trees  . 


A  tree's  components  are  node s 
pairs  of  nodes.  Each  node,  except  one , 
to  >ne  other  node,  its  parent .  In  Fig. 


and  c nnnec t i ons  between 
has  a  primary  connection 
•,  encircled  numbers 
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represent  nodes,  and  arrows  represent  connections  between  the 
nodes.  The  only  node  without  a  parent  is  the  tree's  root  node . 
Level  is  a  measure  of  distance  from  the  root  node  to  another  of 
the  tree's  nodes.  One  unit  is  counted  for  each  node  encountered, 
including  the  nodes  at  each  terminus.  Therefore,  the  root  node 
is  on  level  one,  nodes  for  which  it  is  parent  are  on  level  two, 
etc . 


Although  a  node  has  only  one  parent,  any  number  of  nodes 
can  have  a  particular  parent  node.  Such  nodes  are  its  offspring 
and  are  always  on  the  next  lower  (higher  numbered)  level.  For 
example,  node  4  is  the  parent  of  6,  and  nodes  7  and  8  are  the 
latter's  offspring.  Nodes  with  offspring  are  non-terminal  nodes; 
those  with  none  are  terminal.  Nodes  which  are  offspring  of  a 
single  parent  are  related  to  each  other  as  sibling  nodes. 

Each  non-root  node  is  connected  to  the  root  of  its  tree 
by  a  single  set  of  connections.  That  set  of  connections  is  the 
path  between  that  node  and  the  root.  All  nodes  along  a  path  are 
ancestors  of  the  node  at  its  lower  terminus,  thereby  including 
a  node's  parent  among  its  ancestors.  For  example,  both  1  and 
2  are  ancestors  of  node  3.  Similarly,  each  node  for  which  a 
particular  node  is  an  ancestor,  is  a  descendant  of  that  node;  a 
node's  offspring  are  included  among  its  descendants.  To  illus¬ 
trate,  nodes  5  through  9  are  the  descendants  of  node  4  and  of 
these  5,  6,  and  9  are  its  offspring. 
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i  Each  node  of  a  tree  occupies  a  position  distinct  from 

the  position  of  every  other  node.  Node  position  can  be  described 
in  any  of  several  ways,  but  should  not  be  confused  with  inter¬ 
node  relationships.  Each  node  of  a  tree  stands  in  a  definite  re- 
lationship  with  each  other  node  of  the  same  tree.  Parent,  off¬ 
spring,  sibling  are  examples  of  such  relationships  but  many  other 
more  distant  relationships  also  exist. 

Based  on  this  concept  of  a  tree,  we  define  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  a  file  as  a  single  tree  of  item  classes.  One  class  cor¬ 
responds  to  each  node  of  the  tree  and  a  particular  file  can,  in 
principle,  have  any  number  of  classes.  The  inter-node  connections 
represent  the  pattern  of  class  relationships  as  they  strut,  are  the 
file.  Fig.  6  is  an  example  of  a  file  with  nine  classes. 


ACCESSION 

NUMBER 


SUBJECT 

HEADING 


SUB¬ 

HEADING 


TITLE  SPONSOR 


AUTHOR  DATE  ABSTRACT 


AFFILIATION 


ACCESSION  NUMBER 
SUBJECT  HEADING 
SUB-HEADING 
TITLE 

AUTHOR 

AFFILIATION 

DATE 

ABSTRACT 

SPONSOR 


TREE  REPRESENTATION 

Fig.  6  -  A  Bibliographic  File 
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This  file  of  bibliographic  material  is  structured  with  accession 
numbers  at  the  root.  All  other  information  is  positioned  relative 
to  that.  Fig.  6  also  shows  the  same  file  in  the  more  familiar 
"outline"  or  "indented"  format.  The  two  forms  of  representation 
are  equivalent.  Fig.  7  is  a  second  example  of  a  file.  This  file 
contains  text,  perhaps  the  contents  of  a  book  on  your  library 
shelf.  It  has  but  six  classes  and  its  structure  is  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  the  bibliography. 


VOLUME 

TITLE 


AUTHCk 


DATE 


PUBLICATION 


CHAPTER 

TITLE 


LINES  OF 
TEXT 


Fig.  7  -  A  File  of  Textual  Material 

With  these  two  examples  pointing  the  way,  Fig.  8 
further  illustrates  structural  variations  which  the  organiza¬ 
tional  form  allows.  In  these  three  separate  files  the  re¬ 
presentation  of  the  classes  has  been  simplified  to  focus  at¬ 
tention  on  the  structure.  Just  as  there  is,  in  principle, 
no  limit  to  the  number  of  classes  in  a  file,  so  there  is  also 
no  limit  to  the  number  of  levels  or  to  the  number  of  sibling 
classes  in  a  particular  cluster. 
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Representing  a  file  as  a  tree  of  classes  gives  a  general 
yictuie  of  its  contents  and  its  structure,  a  picture  that  is  use¬ 
ful  both  as  a  mental  image  and  in  documenting  the  file.  However, 
an  item  file,  in  reality,  expresses  relationships  among  individual 
items  and,  therefore,  involves  considerably  more  detail  than  is 
recorded  in  schematic  diagrams  of  the  type  we  have  considered. 
These  details  revolve  around  the  nature  of  an  item,  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  item  classes,  and  the  constraints  which  a  file's  inter¬ 
class  relationships  place  upon  the  item  components  of  its  records. 

The  item  is  the  basic  unit  of  a  file's  contents.  Each 
item  has  one  value ,  a  single  passage  of  encoded  information.  A 
value  is  a  string  of  binary  bits,  unrestricted  in  length,  format, 
encoding  conventions,  and  meaning.  Some  examples  of  item  values 
are.  an  integer  in  base  two  representation;  an  integer  in  base 
ten;  a  passage  of  natural  language  text,  encoded  as  a  sequence 
of  fixed-length  characters  or  bytes;  a  set  of  independent  two- 
position  switches;  an  instruction,  that  is,  a  description  of  one 
element  of  capability.  Each  value  is  accompanied  by  a  measure  of 
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its  length;  a  zero-length  value,  called  a  "null"  value,  is  there¬ 
fore  quite  acceptable. 

Every  item  belongs  to  an  "item  class."  An  item  class 
is  a  cluster  of  item  "attributes"  and  a  set  of  items  --  "ele¬ 
ments"  of  the  class  --  to  which  the  attributes  apply.  Class  at¬ 
tributes  include  such  information  as  the  position  of  the  class 
within  the  file,  the  encoding  type  for  values  of  class  elements, 
and  the  name  of  an  algorithm  by  which  the  ::elative  order  of  any 
two  elements  of  the  class  can  be  determined. 


The  attribute  clusters  for  the  classes  of  a  file  form 
the  file's  "map."  A  file's  map  contains  all  of  the  information 
required  by  the  system  as  it  manages  and  processes  the  file's 
records.  Fig.  9  shows  that  a  map  can  be  represented  as  a  tree, 
the  shape  of  which  exactly  matches  the  tree  representing  the 
file  itself.  Each  cluster  of  attributes  corresponds  to  one  node 
of  the  map  tree.  In  Fig.  9  capital  letters  without  boxes  re¬ 
present  the  clusters  of  attributes  at  the  nodes. 


The  File 


Its  Map 


Fig.  9  -  A  File  and  Its  Map 
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Arrays  of  class  elements  form  the  records  of  a  file. 
Fig.  10  shows  the  m^o  of  a  file  and  four  of  its  records.  Each 
record  forms  a  tree  with  a  class  element  at  each  node.  The 
structural  pattern  of  the  first  record  exactly  matches  that  of 
the  map.  Although  the  pattern  of  a  record  tree  is  constrained 
by  the  file's  map  tree,  the  patterns  do  not  necessarily  match. 
Two  kinds  of  difference  are  allowed:  (1)  an  element  of  a  class 
may  be  omitted  from  a  record,  in  which  case  all  elements  of  de¬ 
scendant  classes  are  also  absent;  (2)  two  or  more  class-sibling 
elements  can  occur  as  the  offspring  of  a  single  parent.  An 
example  of  the  first  type  occurs  in  the  second  record;  it  con¬ 
tains  no  member  of  class  D  and  none  of  class  F.  The  third  re¬ 
cord,  a  single  element  of  class  A,  is  another  example  of  t'^is 
first  difference.  Examples  of  the  second  type  occur  in  record 
two  --  it  contains  two  b  and  two  e  elements  --  and  in  record 
four  --  it  has  two  c  and  two  f  elements. 


A 


THE  RECORDS 

Fig.  10  -  The  Map  and  Records  of  a  File 
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5.  Item  Store  Operations 

The  operations  associated  with  any  storage  facility 
put  information  int^  it,  get  information  previously  stored  there, 
and  remove  information  from  it.  The  fact  that  the  item  store's 
principal  function,  as  a  formal  store,  is  to  retain  information 
does  not  render  these  operations  uniroportanc ,  For  unless  a 
store  --  even  a  formal  store  --  can  be  used  efficiently,  it  is 
of  little  value. 

The  item  store  will  contain  system  files  with  which 
users  are  not  directly  concerned,  as  well  as  information  de¬ 
posited  there  by  various  users.  The  pattern  of  interactions, 
therefore,  will  typically  consist  of  several  independent,  con¬ 
current  streams  of  transactions,  each  arising  within  a  partic¬ 
ular  activity  centered  in  the  primary  store.  Each  stream  will 
be  managed  by  a  single  control  mechanism  called  a  portal .  A 
portal  contains  information  which  gives  continuity  to  a  series 
of  transactions. 

Transactions  within  a  particular  stream  will  always 
be  restricted  to  a  stated  portion  of  the  store's  contents. 
rha-  portion  to  which  the  transactions  have  access  is  the  item 
store  context  for  the  activity.  A  context  is  either  a  complete 
file  or  a  stated  sub-set  of  the  records  of  a  file.  (Provisions 
are  also  being  made  for  user-access  restrictions  and  user- 
priority  rights,  but  these  matters  are  not  included  in  this 
d i scuss ion . 1 
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The  services  rendered  by  a  portal  differ  markedly  for 
some  transactions  --  for  example,  the  GET  as  compared  with  the 
PUT  command.  For  other  operations  the  required  portal  services 
are  quite  similar  --  for  example,  the  GET  and  GET  NEXT  ITEM  com¬ 
mands,  Therefore,  we  have  defined  a  set  of  operational  modes , 
each  of  which  encompasses  a  set  of  operations  requiring  similar 
portal  services. 

Item  store  operations  form  the  connection  between  the 
item  store  and  the  primary  store.  They  move  items  between  the 
two  stores  and  make  preparations  for  such  movements.  Preparations 
include  setting  a  portal  for  a  particular  mode  of  interaction, 
positioning  a  storage  device  to  give  access  to  the  relevant  area 
of  the  item  store,  and  reformatting  the  items  moved  or  to  be 
moved . 


The  purpose  of  this  report  dictates  against  a  review  of 
the  individual  operations  for  each  mode  of  interaction.  There¬ 
fore,  the  following  paragraphs  simply  describe  each  of  the  eight 
modes  of  operation  for  the  item  store. 

Reading .  Reading  is  the  basic  operational  mode.  Every 
portal,  regardless  of  its  mode  setting,  includes  the  facilities 
required  to  read.  Each  other  mode  makes  appropriate  additions 
to  these  facilities. 

The  operations  of  the  reading  mode  locate  items  pre¬ 
viously  recorded  in  the  item  store  and  transcribe  them  into  the 
primary  store,  depositing  them  at  a  specified  location.  Item 
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retrieval  proceeds  most  efficiently  when  items  are  retrieved  in 
the  order  stored.  However,  each  item  has  a  positional  address, 
making  it  possible  to  retrieve  items  in  any  order  whatsoever. 

Tn  the  read  mode,  items  are  always  retrieved  under 
control  of  the  map  according  to  which  the  context  being  read 
was  written.  Since  reading  an  item  does  not  alter  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  it  in  the  item  store,  a  particular  item  can  be  re¬ 
read  any  number  of  times.  Reading  an  item,  in  effect,  produces 
a  second  copy  of  it  in  the  primary  store. 

Writing.  Operations  of  the  writing  mode  put  items 
from  the  primary  store  into  a  context  of  the  item  store.  At 
tho  outset,  that  context  contains  no  items.  Each  item  written 
becomes  the  next  item  of  the  context.  That  is,  items  are  stored 
in  the  same  order  in  which  they  are  received  for  storage.  The 
map  of  the  file  being  written  is  always  used  to  check  the  stream 
of  items  entering  the  store.  These  checks  block  the  entry  of 
illegal  item  sequences.  When  the  context  being  written  is  a  new 
file,  the  map  can  of  course  have  whatever  structure  is  required. 
When  the  context  is  an  extension  of  a  file,  the  controlling  map 
must  als7  he  the  map  of  the  file  being  extended. 

Rewriting.  Operations  of  the  rewriting  rode  are  com¬ 
binations  of  reading  and  writing  operations.  Under  the  control 
of  a  single  map,  items  within  a  specified  context  are  read, 
while,  concurrent  1 v ,  items  are  written  within  the  same  context. 
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Separate  position  registers  are  associated  with  the  reading  and 
writing  activities  so  that  items  read  can  De  rejected  and  not 
rewritten.  Similarly,  items  not  read,  but  rather  supplied  by 
the  user,  can  be  written  into  the  context.  A  parameter  of  the 
writing  activity  specifies  whether  the  records  being  read  are 
preserved  or  whether  they  are  replaced  by  the  records  written. 

If  they  are  preserved,  the  records  written  are  regarded  as  a 
new  version  of  the  context. 

Version  Reading.  Typically,  a  context  of  the  item 
store  is  a  set  of  consecutive  records.  However,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  the  rewriting  mode  can  be  used  to  write  an  alternate  version 
of  a  file  or  portion  of  it,  producing  thereby  parallel  sets  of 
records.  Operations  of  the  version  reading  mode  are  equipped  to 
handle  files  in  which  such  alternate  versions  ex-'st.  They 
function  within  a  context  of  records  which  need  not  be  consecutive 
records  of  the  file. 

Revision  Reading.  In  normal  reading,  the  records  of 
a  file  are  read  according  to  the  map  used  when  the  tile  was  written. 
The  operations  of  the  revision  mode  provide  for  reading  according 
to  a  different  map,  the  activity  proceeding  lust  as  if  the  revised 
map  had  been  : n  control  when  the  file  was  written.  Differences 
between  the  actual  map  of  the  file  and  the  map  governing  the  re¬ 
vision  reading  act ivi ty  are  restricted  to  those  that  require  no 
reordering  of  the  item  stream. 
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Summary  Reading.  During  normal  reading,  each  item  is 
processed  as  a  distinct  en' icy,  separate  from  all  other  items  in 
the  file.  The  operations  of  the  summary  mode  treat  sets  of  re¬ 
lated  items  as  a  single  item.  When  such  a  package  of  items  is 
again  written  into  a  file  of  the  store,  the  package  returns  to 
its  normal  status  as  a  set  of  related  items. 

Merge  Reading.  Reading  in  the  normal  mode  secures 
copies  of  items  from  within  a  single  context .  The  operations  of 
the  merge  mode  make  it  possible  to  read  items  from  two  or  more 
distinct  contexts.  The  various  streams  of  items  are  controlled 
with  a  single  map  as  they  are  merged  to  form  a  single  item 
stream.  In  this  way  two  or  more  parts  of  a  single  file  --  or 
two  or  more  independent  files  --  can  be  read  as  if  they  were  a 
single  item  arrav. 

Sort  Writing.  Writing  in  the  normal  mode  records 
items  within  one  prescribed  context  in  the  store.  Sort  writing 
makes  it  possible  to  distribute  i terns  within  a  single  stream 
into  two  or  more  contexts.  The  selection  of  a  content  f >r  a 
particular  item  can,  fm  example,  minimize  the  number  of  se¬ 
quence  breaks  within  the  contexts, 
h v  a  p r e  s  c  r i bed  a  1 g  > r i t  hm . 


sequence  breaks  being  defined 
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6.  Implementation 

We  now  turn  from  the  item  store  --  the  design  of  a 
thing-like  storage  facility  and  operations  which  manage  the 
thing-like  entities  in  it  to  the  matter  of  implementing 
event-like  capabilities.  The  question  that  must  be  answered 
is:  how,  in  wisdom,  do  we  proceed  with  implementing  an  operable 

system  equipped  to  act  in  many  --  in  fact  an  unlimited  number  of 
--  different  ways? 


It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  capabilities  for 
managing  the  contents  of  the  item  store  are  but  one  part  of  the 
body  of  capabilities  requi  'd .  Other  capabilities  alluded  to  in 
the  previous  sections  are  the  following: 


a.  Move  items  between  other  pairs  of  stores  in  the 
c omp ! ox  . 

to.  Manage  the  contents  of  the  three  operational 
s t  ore s  . 

c  .  L  :i  d  c  a  »>  a  hi !  it  ios  t  o  d  a  t  a  ,  t  H  »  rp*v  f .  -»r  i  n  g  •->  ner  a  b  1  e 

■<  now !  edge  , 

d.  Acquire  data  from  the  environment  of  the  svstem. 

e.  Deliver  data  into  tlie  environment  in  a  form  ar.d 
format  aj  pr opr  late  to  the  ci rcums tances . 


S  other  imp  'riant  capabilities  that:  have  not 


•n  alluded 


i  l owi nc  : 


to  are  the 
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a.  Capabilities  for  various  kinds  of  analyses  and 
decision  making  such  as  automatic  classification, 
pattern  recognition,  a-d  grammatical  parsing 

b.  Capabilities  in  chat  area  often  called  data  manage¬ 
ment,  especially  such  file  operations  as  generating, 
updating,  extracting,  transforming  (the  structure), 
sorting,  and  merging. 

c .  Capabilities  for  querying  a.  file  or  data  base,  such 
as  those  offered  in  the  Remote  File  Management  System. 


To  understate  the  situation,  the  system  will  contain  a  vast  ac- 
cummulation  of  capabilities.  Each  must  be  symbolized  in  a  form 
that  facilitates  clear  and  accurate  documentation,  offers  a  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  of  protection  against  obsolescence,  and  encourages 
continuing  capability  extension  and  evolution  by  means  of  new 
combinations  of  existing  capabilities  as  well  as  by  implementing 
new  capabilities  directly. 


One  implementation  strategy  we  are  finding  useful  is 
the  one  illustrated  by  the  item  store  capabilities  are  based, 
to  the  extent  possible,  on  c  body  of  general  conventions  which 
cover  a  wide  range  of  individual  cases.  Consequently,  item  store 
operations  are  based  entirely  on  the  organizational  form,  remain¬ 
ing  independent  of  particular  file  structures 


Two  other  strategies ,  briefly  mentioned  earlier,  are 
also  influencing  cur  approach  to  implementation.  The  first  is 
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to  preserve  in  the  implementation  the  distinction  between  capa¬ 
bilities  and  knowledge,  each  of  which  is  symbolized  apart  from 
the  otner  and  both  apart  from  data.  The  second  strategy  is  to 
implement  capabilities  and  knowledge  in  modules  or  units,  each 
unit  distinct  and  detached  from  all  others.  The  remaining 
paragraphs  of  this  section  describe  how  we  are  applying  these 
two  strategies. 

The  course  we  are  following  rests  upon  two  basic  con¬ 
cepts  --  the  concept  of  an  elemental  program  and  the  concept  of 
a  program's  environment.  An  elemental  program  is  a  unit  of 
capability,  symbolized  in  a  form  which  the  system  can  translate 
into  action.  Each  elemental  program  is  distinct  from  and  in¬ 
dependent  of  other  elemental  programs;  neither  does  an  elemental 
program  contain  commitments  to  any  specific  data. 

An  elemental  program  is  a  program  in  the  rdinary 
sense  in  that  it  is  written  in  a  suitable  programming  language, 
has  a  name  to  distinguish  it  from  other  programs,  and  occupies 
a  position  in  the  program  library  from  which  it  is  retrieved 
when  needed. 

Some  other  conventions,  not  uncommon  for  computer  pro¬ 
grams  in  general,  further  characterize  these  units  of  capability. 
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a.  Each  elemental  program  has  a  single  entry  point. 

b.  Each  execution  of  an  elemental  program  eventually 
reaches  a  final  termination  point.  Its  execution 
in  a  particular  instance  can  either  be  successful 
or  a  failure;  but  never  is  its  execution  unending 
nor  can  its  execution  be  interrupted  "temporarily" 
without,  at  some  later  time,  continuing  to  com¬ 
pletion  . 

c.  Each  execution  of  an  elemental  program,  when  com¬ 
plete,  leaves  the  program  with  the  potential  for 
action  that  it  possessed  when  that  execution  began. 
This  is  a  way  of  saying  that  a  program's  potential 
for  action  never  changes  from  execution  to  execution. 
In  addition,  some  elemental  programs  will  be  re¬ 
entrant  in  the  sense  that  two  or  more  parallel  exe¬ 
cutions  of  the  program  can  proceed  without  any  one 

of  them  interfering  with  the  others. 

An  elemental  program  is  different  from  most  other  com¬ 
puter  programs  in  that  it  contains  no  explicit  references  to  ex¬ 
ternal  entities.  This  does  not  mean  that  each  is  completely  self- 
sufficient.  In  fact,  most  elemental  programs,  in  and  of  them¬ 
selves,  are  incomplete.  What  we  are  doing,  however,  is  document¬ 
ing  rather  than  filling  the  incompletions. 
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The  incompletions  of  an  elemental  program  represent 
the  ways  in  which  the  program  depends  upon  external  entities. 

In  other  words,  these  incompletions  define  the  program's  re¬ 
quirements  upon  its  environment.  An  appropriate  environment 
of  an  elemental  program  is  any  set  of  entities  which,  collec¬ 
tively,  satisfy  these  requirements.  Fig.  11  is  a  representation 
of  an  elemental  program  and  its  environment. 

In  this  representation  we  see  that  two  types  of  in¬ 
completions,  reflecting  the  two  basic  types  of  information,  can 
occur:  incompletions  related  to  data  and  incompletions  related 

to  capabilities.  Therefore,  a  typical  environment  consists  of 
two  types  of  components  --  blocks  of  data  in  operational  format 
and  other  programs.  Actually,  a  distinction  is  made  between 
operational  blocks  of  data  and  parameters,  which  are  in  essence 
small  data  blocks.  But  the  difference  between  the  two  is  of 
little  consequence  for  our  present  purposes. 


Fig.  11  -  An  Elemental  Program  and  an  Environment 
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An  elemental  program  can  be  executed  only  when  associated 
with  an  appropriate  environment.  Typically,  more  than  one  environ¬ 
ment  can  be  constructed  that  meets  a  particular  program's  require¬ 
ments.  This  point  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  12  where  a  single  ele¬ 
mental  program  appears  in  two  different  environments  --  a  and  b. 


Fig.  12  -  An  Elemental  Program  and  Multiple  Environments 


An  elemental  program  cannot  alter  its  own  activity 
potential  nor  can  that  potential  be  altered  by  an  entity  ex¬ 
ternal  to  the  elemental  program.  However,  the  performances 
that  a  program  deliver^  in  successive  executions  need  not  be 
identical.  Variations  reilect  changes  in  the  program's  environ¬ 
ment.  Therefore,  a  program  can  change  its  own  performance  -- 
or  that  of  another  program  --  by  altering  the  composition  or 
contents  of  its  environment.  If  a  program's  range  of  potential 
performances  can  be  charted  on  a  bad-to-good  scale,  the  program's 
performance  can  "improve"  through  successive  executions. 

As  stated  earlier,  the  association  between  an  ele¬ 
mental  program  and  a  particular  environment  is  documented  as  a 
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separate  entity.  That  entity,  a  process  prescription ,  is  a 
unit  of  systemic  knowledge,  for  it  binds  together  capabilities 
and  data.  The  requirements  of  an  elemental  program  upon  its 
environment  are  documented  in  a  two-level  tree  called  the  pro¬ 
gram's  schema .  The  schemata  of  two  elemental  programs,  EP^  and 
EP^,  are  shown  in  Fig.  13.  Although  we  have  not  decided  in 
detail  how  to  document  environmental  requirements,  the  kind  of 
information  that  documentation  must  contain  is  quite  clear. 

For  example  EP^ 1 s  capability  requirement,  cr,  ,  must  allow  or 
reject  the  use  of  any  particular  program  in  that  position  of 
EP^'s  environment.  Similarly  data  requirements  must  allow  or 
reject  the  use  of  particular  blocks  of  data. 


SCHEMATA 


PROCESS  PRESCRIPTION 


Fig.  13 


A  Constructed  Program 
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Assuming  that  E?2  satisfies  the  requirements  set  forth 
by  cr^  and  that  D^,  and  D^,  satisfy  the  various  data  require¬ 
ments,  the  constructed  program,  CP^,  is  well  formed.  The  compo¬ 
nents  of  a  constructed  program  are  not  generally  collected  and 
assembled  into  a  single  unity.  Instead,  the  components  are  simply 
named  and  their  inter-relationships  are  expressed  in  the  process 
prescription.  A  constructed  program  is  executed  by  interpreting 
its  process  prescription. 

In  Fig.  13  the  constructed  program  CP^,  is  completely 
specified  in  that  each  program  component  has  a  completely  speci¬ 
fied  environment.  However,  completeness  is  not  required  of  con¬ 
structed  programs.  The  program  CP^ ,  shown  in  Fig.  14,  has,  fo, 
example,  two  incompletions.  One  is  a  data  requirement,  dr^, 
imposed  by  each  of  the  two  elemental  programs.  The  other  is  a 
capability  requirement,  cr^. 


An  Incomplete  Schema  of  a 

Process  Prescription  Constructed  Program 

Fig,  14  -  A  Constructed  Program  and  Its  Schema 
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The  incompletenesses  of  constructed  programs,  just  as 
in  the  case  of  elemental  programs,  are  documented  in  program  sche¬ 
mata.  And  so  the  schema  of  the  constructed  program,  CP^  ,  has  two 
reference  slots  as  shown. 


Carrying  this  process  one  step  farther  we  see  how  a 
constructed  program  is  used  as  a  component  within  a  constructed 
program.  Fig.  15  provides  the  example.  We  see  the  schema  of  CP^ 
we  were  just  discussing.  Its  form  is  in  no  way  different  from 
the  schema  of  an  elemental  program.  Therefore,  the  conditions 
which  allow  the  formation  of  CP^  are  precisely  the  same  as  the 
conditions  shown  in  Fig.  13  when  both  components  were  elemental 
programs.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  reason  why  a  constructed  pro¬ 
gram,  which  satisfies  the  requirement  cr^,  could  not  have  been 
used  in  place  of  the  elemental  program  EP^. 


Fig.  15  -  A  Constructed  Program  as  a  Component 

of  a  Constructed  Program 
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This  approach  to  the  construction  of  executable  pro¬ 
grams  has  several  advantages.  Many  o f  the  components  comprising 
a  constructed  program  can  be  used  simultaneously  in  several  dif¬ 
ferent  programs.  Since  a  process  prescription  simply  names  the 
components  of  the  constructed  program  it  defines,  each  component 
is  secured  only  when  and  if  needed  as  the  program  is  executed. 


It  is  important  to  understand:  there  is  nothing  fixed 
(unchangeable)  about  the  boundaries  of  elemental  programs.  An 
array  of  elemental  programs  can  at  aov  time  be  compiled  into  a 
single  elemental  program. 

Of  at  least  equal  importance  is  the  fact  that  each  pro¬ 
gram  can  itself  be  used  as  a  component  of  other  nr  grams.  This 
will  facilitate  the  formation  of  higher  and  higher  level  capa¬ 
bilities.  For  this,  process  prescript  ions  offer  a  brevity  and 
an  orderliness  that  promotes  accuracy,  a  flexibility  that  allows 
adjustment  to  the  circumstances  and  requirements  of  particular 
applications,  and  a  rule  of  formation  that  will  allow  automating 
program  production  in  particular  situations. 


To  elaborate  that  last  point,  the  system  can, without 
difficulty,  he  equipped  to  compose  new  process  prescript  ions . 
Such  prescriptions ,  if  formed  in  r'sponse  to  needs  which  the  svs 
tern  itself  recognizes ,  would  serve  to  guide  the  system's  react i  i 
to  such  needs.  Of  course,  the  key  m  this  matter  is  equipping 
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Process  prescriptions  will  he  stored  as  a  file  in  the 
item  store.  Fig.  16  suggests  the  contents  and  a  structure  for 
such  a  file.  Handling  process  prescriptions  in  this  way  --  as 
data  --  k°eps  them  independent  of  the  operational  capabilities 
and  characteristics  of  particular  hardware/software  systems. 

This  independence  is  especially  important  for  systems  that  re¬ 
quire  a  long-term,  evolutionary  development,  as  well  as  for 
systems  that  have  a  l.-ng-term  1  i  fe-expectancv  or  wide-spread  ap- 
nlicability. 


PROGRAM 


NAME 


DAT  A 


P  vRAMF.Tr  jjS  CAPAB1L1  i'Y 


REQUIREMENTS 


REQUIREMENTS 
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A  File  'f  Process  Prescriptions 
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7.  Conclusion 

In  Section  ?  we  distinguished  three  types  of  informa¬ 
tion  --  data,  capabilities,  and  knowledge.  Each  type  of  informa¬ 
tion  makes  a  distinctly  different  contribution  within  the  system; 
only  in  combination  do  we  have  operciole  systemic  knowledge.  Other 
sections  described  the  conventions  we  are  developing  for  symbol¬ 
izing,  storing,  and  using  units  of  information  of  each  type. 

The  item  store,  discussed  at  some  length,  provides  a 
long-term  repository  for  anv  information,  but  in  particular  for 
data  and  systemic  knowledge.  We  believe  that  in  the  item  store 
we  are  making  adequate  provision  for  permanently  useful  files 
of  data  in  computer  form.  Such  permanent  files  --  not  necessarily 
unchanging,  hut  permanent  nevertheless  --  are  here  to  stav  and 
will  p  1  ay  a  central  role  in  manv  information  handling  applications. 
A  facilitv  devoted  to  their  maintenance ,  development,  and  reten- 
t  ion  wi  1  1  be  esser.t  i  a  1  . 
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Finally,  if  files  of  permanently  useful  data  exist,  it 
follows  that  bodies  of  permanently  useful  capabilities  are  also 
required.  But  with  the  techniques  now  used  to  implement  capabil¬ 
ities,  we  find  that  al!  capabilities  put  into  operable  form  are, 
after  a  longer  or  shorter  period  if  Lime,  discarded  in  favor  of 
newly  implemented  --  but  not  necessarily  new  --  capabi  1  it  1 ^ . 
Furthermore,  systems  with  the  capability  range  we  are  considering  -- 
not  unlike  the  range  found  in  some  if  the  systems  under  development 
and  on  the  drawing  boards  today  --  are  proving  to  be  extremely  dif¬ 
ficult  to  implement  using  conventional  programming  techniques. 
Elemental  programs  air1  process  prescriptions  will,  we  believe, 
make  capabilities,  once  implemented ,  more  permanent  and  more  use- 
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Three  types  of  information  --  data,  capabilities  in  symbolic 
form,  and  knowledge  --  are  distinguished  in  an  informal  manner 
The  role  of  each  within  an  information  system  is  sketched  as 
the  basis  for  a  discussion  of  the  item  store.  The  item  store 
is  a  general-purpose  formatted  store  which  will  serve  as  a  re¬ 
pository  for  files  of  inter-related  items.  The  tree  serves 
as  the  organizing  principle  for  files  within  the  store.  The 
operational  modes  for  the  store  are  described  as  are  the  tech¬ 
niques  being  used  to  implement  these  operational  modes. 
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